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To justify Christianity because it provides a 
foundation of morality, instead of showing the 
necessity of Christian morality from the truth of 
Christianity, is a very dangerous inversion.... It 
is not enthusiasm, but dogma, that differentiates a 
Christian from a pagan society. 

—T. S. Eliot : The idea of a Christian Society. 
Bantustan Improvisations. 

Speaking in Pretoria towards the end of October the 
Minister of Bantu Development, in connection with trad- 
ing rights in Native locations, is reported to have said : 
“The basic principle was to give adequate protection to 
White businesses in White areas and to encourage and 
help Bantu traders to develop in their own areas.” Repud- 
iaiing misrepresentations of a previous speech he said: 
“Concerning Bantu businesses in the large locations near 
the White towns, I made the following three points : 

“1. White traders will not be allowed in locations. 
The Bantu there will have to be served by their own Bantu 
traders. 

«2. I cannot countenance any suggestion that Bantu 
traders should be shut out of locations by White traders on 
the borders of the locations who would then provide 
the necessities for the Bantu in the locations. ‘This, to 
me, is unethical. 

“3, J added that it was against established policy to 
build up large and established Bantu businesses in loca- 
tions. ‘These should be built up in the Bantus’ own areas. 

“* When a Bantu trader in a location has sufficient capital 
to establish a large business, he must move his business to 
his Bantu area where the necessary facilities exist, among 


them the establishment of Bantu towns. 
trader must then replace him. 

“In this way these Bantu traders will make a contribu- 
tion to a diverse economy in their own areas. White traders 
in White areas will be most effectively protected and Bantu 
traders in Bantu areas will be encouraged and developed. 

“This is the only just and fair principle for the traders 


of both sections of the population.” 
* * * * 


Another Bantu 


We pay tribute to the Minister’s enunciation of ethical 
principles in (1) and (2) above but we deplore his depar- 
ture from them in (3) and from business principles, in 
compelling Bantu business men who have successfully 
developed a business or businesses in a town location to 
pull up their stakes and start afresh in a Bantu Reserve, 
which by that time may be amply provided for by those 
who would be his competitors. Who would decide when 
a trader in a town location had accumulated capital enough 
to be a danger to neighbouring White merchants? It 
seems to us that the only ethic underlying this proposal is 
that the White man must on no account suffer injury in his 
undertakings, no matter what happens to the Black man. 
This example of Bantustan policy clearly reveals what 
many have suspected that the implications and ramifica- 
tions of the policy have not been thought out, and that it is 
being shaped by improvisations to meet the objections of 
interested White traders as the Minister travels around the 
country, with the inconsistent result that when something 
on theoretical principles must be given to the black man 
with the right hand, it must forthwith be withdrawn by the 
left hand on the grounds of expediency. 

* * * * 
Bantu Industries. 

Another instance of improvisation and of the attempt to 
have it both ways is the proposal to establish industries on 
the borders of Native reserves, so that the control of these 
industries will be within the White area and at the same 
time a supply of cheap labour will be available from the 
adjacent reserves. ‘The South African Federated Chamber 
of Industries has said this in regard to this part of the 
policy : ‘“‘ It would be economically unsound to force, 
directly or indirectly, industrial development on the 
perimeters of those areas, or inside them, by means of 
measures that discriminated against existing industries. 

Such measures could include the maintenance of de- 
pressed wages, relaxation of some of the requirements of 
the Factories Act, railway tariff concessions and tax con- 
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cessions. It could be assumed that Native labourers in the 
reserves would be paid lower wages, even for semi-skilled 
and skilled work, than anywhere else. The Industrial 
Legislation Commission had pointed out that the range of 
goods exclusively or mainly bought by Natives was very 
small. Also, many of the goods destined for the “‘ Native 
trade’’—such as kafir sheeting, blankets and trunks—were 
already being made in factories in industrial areas outside the 
present or potential reserves. Vagueness surrounding the 
Government’s plans was creating an atmosphere of un- 
certainty and hesitation that could only harm the future 
development of the country’s resources. There was a gulf 
between theoretical concepts and their practical application. 
Government reports have named about 58 European 
towns as potential centres for the establishment of perim- 
eter industries. But only 14 of them had so far attracted 
industries on any scale. If industrial development was to 
be fostered in the other towns, special facilities would have 
to be provided at the expense of the economy elsewhere.” 

It looks as if the reserve labour would have to be so con- 
centrated across the “ border” as to be simply another 
town location, or if the area is to be preserved as rural, the 
labour will be so scattered as to be unreliable. 

* * * * 
Church Schools and non-Whites. 

The Archbishop of Cape Town, in his address to the 
42nd Synod of the Diocese of Cape Town had this to say 
on the charges which are sometimes levelled against 
Church Schools for not admitting other than European 
pupils : 

“‘ Last year Synod passed two resolutions on the subject 
of schools with these objects duly weighed and considered. 
One urged our church schools—none of which has any 
racial restriction in its charter—to make educational pro- 
vision for children of other than white parents, and the 
other recommended the establishment of a new multi- 
racial school. 

It is with great regret that I have to report that neither 
of these resolutions proves capable of implementation. 
Legal opinion was sought and as a result a very dismal 
document was put into my hands. It stated quite categori- 
cally that the Group Areas Act has closed the door both to 
any possibility of inviting non-whites to our existing church 
schools and to the opening of a new non-racial school. 

The only way this disability could be overcome would 
be by obtaining a permit for each child of a different racial 
group to attend the school, and unless the Minister were 
prepared to give his assurance that such permits would be 
readily given, I am advised that the chances of obtaining 
them are non-existent. 

Even at best, these permits would only allow child- 
ren of the white and Coloured communities to come to 
these schools. The African child is restricted further 
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by the Urban Areas Act, which includes the infamous 
Church Clause, and the Bantu Education Act, both of 
which are designed to close any remaining loopholes in 
the avowed aim of securing a totally segregated racial 
educational system. 


The legal opinion concludes with these words: ‘'The 


‘legal position makes it quite clear that it would be con- 


trary to possibly three different statutes to establish a non- 
racial school in Cape Town or elsewhere unless, and only 
unless, a permit or permits could be obtained to do so, 
first from the Minister of the Interior to mcet the Group 
Areas position, then from the Minister of Bantu Adminis- 
tration to meet the Urban Areas position, and then from 
the Minister of Bantu Education to meet the educational 
situation.’ 

I received this significant addendum to this opinion 
which I pass on to you without comment : ‘ If a decision 
depended even on one of these Ministers I would say it 
was hopeless ; but as it depends on all three, if Africans are 
to be included, it is worse still.’ In the light of avowed 
policy this we must tragically accept as true.” 

* * * *% 
The Federation. 

The United Kingdom Government has appointed an 
advisory Commission to prepare the ground for the 
important Review Conference between the Governments 
of Great Britain and the Federation which is due to take 
place in 1960. Ona task of such importance it was hoped 
that the co-operation of at least the main political parties 
would be obtained but after prolonged discussion the 
Labour Party has refused to accept the representation 
offered them by the Prime Minister, in spite of the assur- 
ance that the Commission would be free to receive evidence 
from any quarter, even from those leaders detained in 
prison. The Commission is large and includes five 
African members. We note with interested appreciation 
that the Church of Scotland, which has the paramount 
missionary interest in Nyasaland, one of the storm centres 
of opposition to the Federation, is to be represented by its 
Moderator, the Rt. Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, who, 
from his long experience of missionary work in South 
Africa, including as it does, district, institutional and 
literary work, and incidentally the editorship of this 
Magazine, is likely to be in a position to contribute know- 
ledgeably and impartially to the discussion of the grave 
questions confronting the Commission. 

While the Church of Scotland declares that it would 
have preferred a British Parliamentary Commission on 
account of the United Kingdom’s réle as protecting power 
over two-thirds of the area of the Federation, it expresses 
the view that such an Advisory Committee as has been 
appointed might afford the means by which the different 
interests in Central Africa and the United Kingdom could 
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and satisfaction of our citizens of all colours. 
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be brought closer together. It also expresses doubts, 
which we share, as to whether the small group of five 
Africans will be acknowledged as genuine spokesmen for 
their fellows, when so many African political leaders in 
Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia are in detention. 

* * * * 
United Nations Broadcasts. 

The South African Public would do well to pay heed to 
what is being said in the Assembly and Committees of the 
United Nations, either as reported in the press or heard 
over the radio. Discussions are taking place on disarma- 
ment and on nuclear tests which are of the utmost concern 
to the whole world and in which our representatives can 
have the fortifying experience of being on the side of the 
angels. But it would be equally good for us, if less pleas- 
ing, to listen to the build-up of world opinion against our 
country on the two issues of South-West Africa and its 
Status, and the application of the policy of apartheid to our 
non-white groups. On strictly formal grounds we may 
be justified in our stand on the letter of the law in regard to 
both issues, but our only real defence is the contentedness 
To this we 
shall have to address ourselves in earnest, not in one party 
only as the newly formed Progressives propose to do, but 
in all, for whether we like it or not, and irrespective of 
whether we are domiciled in European, Bantu, Coloured or 
Indian segregated areas, we all belong to South Africa, and 
the meanest of our citizens is affected by what is done by 
our over-all Government. We, more than many countries, 
because of our population mixture, must be attentive to 
world opinion as it is being expressed in the Assembly of 
the United Nations and in all its committees and sub- 
agencies. Words like those of Earl Attlee in Australia 
cannot just be passed over as mere talk when he says that 
“‘ the vital thing to-day is to move away from the concep- 
tion of an individual national state to something bigger 
like a confederation of States in which some Sovereign 
Power is conceded to some wider group. At the present 
moment what we have to give up 1s the right to make war.” 

* * * * 
A Grave Warning. 

In a recent issue of Die Kerkbode, official organ of the 
Nederduitse Gereformeerde Kerk, Prof. Dr. G. B. A. 
Gerdener referred to recent happenings in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and warned the church that the 
time for white leadership is running out. He quotes Prof. 
D. D. T. Jabavu, who as long ago as 1920 uttered a grave 


warning in his book Black Problem against the nihilistic 


teaching of Bolshevism and then says : ‘‘ The worst form 
of socialism has taken hold of our people. They say that 
christianity is a religion of the white man and must be up- 
rooted ; we must stand together to achieve freedom and 
fight the white man tooth and nail.” 
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Prof. Gerdener’s comment is : “‘ Schools, hospitals and 
other auxiliary media are massed together. If a “ libera- 
tion’ movement strikes at the Government, it is bound to 
hit the missions as well. This is to be deplored, but we 
can well understand it. The day when we will have to 
withdraw from the mission field, and full leadership will 
pass over to indigenous peoples, is fixed in God's infallible 
plan, but woe unto us if we do not await that day patiently 
and believingly. ‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.”’ 


* * * * 


Xhosa Bibles. 

The British & Foreign Bible Society, by an arrangement 
with the Bantu Education Department, is to make 65,000 
Xhosa Bibles available for sale in schools to children in 
Standards 3—6, at 1/6 each. The scheme is to cost the 
Bible Society some £14,000, and the Bantu Education De- 
partment, £5,000. 


That full advantage may be taken of the scheme, the 
Bible Society requests all Ministers and office-bearers in 
particular to urge their local school Principals to requisi- 
tion for the Bibles, so that they will be for sale in every 
school when they become available next year. 


All Xhosa-speaking parents should be encouraged not 
to miss the opportunity of purchasing Bibles for their 
children so cheaply. The thanks of the Churches go out 
to the Bible Society and to the Bantu Education D part- 
ment for making Xhosa Bibles available in this way. It 
is hoped to be able to make Sesotho and Zulu Bibles 
available in the same way. ‘The Society is also to pub- 
lish a limited number of Pulpit and Family Xhosa 
Bibles. 


* * * * 


Christian Unity. 

Speaking at a conference of the Students’ Christian 
Association of South Africa, Professor Jac. J. Muller of the 
Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch warned against 
extreme views on apartheid. ‘‘ Apartheid may never be- 
come a way of life which forces us to live in two separate 
worlds... .Christ cannot be divided, and the Kingdom of 
God is indivisible. ‘There is not a Christ for non-whites ; 
and there is not a heaven for one race and another heaven 
for other races....Our churches are organised separately 
on grounds of language, culture and national characteristics 
But there is a deeper organic unity between all believers 
which cannot be destroyed. As the people of God, all 
believers are one, irrespective of the church where they 
worship or the nation to which they belong... . The church 
proclaims according to scripture the unity and spiritual 
equality of all believers in Christ, however apart and 
different they may be in other respects. 
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The Voice of the Church 


Extracts from the Addresses of Church Leaders at Annual Synods or other Assemblies. 


I. The Rev. Professor L. A. Hewsou, Pres dent of 
the Methodist Conference : 
“Jesus Christ and our Destiny ” said inter alia : 


“When we rightly call Jesus ‘Christ,’ we mean that he 
can never be identified with the destiny of an exclusive 
group, or a chosen people, or an elect nation. 
the very embodiment of holy, sacrificial and universal love, 
is lifted up, He will draw all men to him. 

It means, further, that the Christian Civilization which 
is our heritage, has a most remarkable power of both sur- 
vival and adaptation. While preserving unchanged its 
essential identity, it has been greatly enriched by those 
cultures in which it has taken root. Jesus Christ zs the 
same, yesterday, to-day and forever: but the religion of 
Jesus Christ interpreted by Israel, Greece and Rome, in 
our time is striking fresh rootsin America, Asia and Africa; 
and we must not be surprised if strange new fruits are yet 
to be borne upon its spreading branches. 


No one can understand us in South Africa unless he is 
prepared to believe that our heritage in Western Civiliza- 
tion is not only precious to us, but is in peril. 


We derive our Western Civilization from ancient springs : 
the faith of Israel, the freedom of Greece, the law of Rome, 
and the Gospel of Christianity. Now we in South Africa 
are very conscious of the fact that though Christianity was 
planted first on the Asiatic shores cf the Mediterrancan, 
and throve vigoroulsy in North Africa for centuries, yet it 
was neither Asia nor Africa which guarded this heritage 
effectively. It was in Europe that Christian Civilization 
cherished during the Dark Ages, enriched during the 
Middle Ages, sailed out in the Sixteenth Century to the 
four corners of the earth. It has been the white peoples of 
Europe and America, drawn by the incentives of western 
commerce, equipped with the inventions of western science, 
financed by the rewards of western industry, which have 
been the bearers of Christian Civilization to the primitive 
peoples of the world. 

Let us admit with shame and humility that the white 
people have not always been worthy of the best in their 
heritage ; that the stupidity, cruelty and greed which they 
share with all mankind have prevailed again and again over 
mercy, justice and the humility of walking with God : that 
even after the white man came, the dark places of the earth 
were full of the habitations of cruelty ; that here in South 
Africa both Dutch and British have not only given but have 
exacted blood and toil and sweat and tears. Yet when we 
have said all this, it still remains true that however earthly 
the earthen vessels, this treasure of our heritage was pre- 
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served by the white peoples, and we are very conscious of 
this trust. 

Moreover, we are very conscious that this heritage of 
Western Civilization is in real danger in Africa. Perhaps 
it is easier to see in perspective things that are not on our 
own doorstep, and that is why we have been so shocked by 
the Mau-mau affair in Kenya. We in South Africa tend 
to stress one important aspect of this, because it seems to 
us that that aspect is overlooked elsewhere. We sce so 
clearly that that is the sort of thing that happens when a 


primitive people want to seize the freedom that belongs to 


our heritage, without the law that is the necessary partner 
of freedom. There are, moreover, many among us, in all 
sections of our people, who can see the other side of the 
coin as well. This is the sort of thing that happens when 
we impose the law that is part of our heritage upon a primi- 
tive people, and are reluctant and tardy in sharing with 
them its freedom. 


Even this is not the whole story, though the rest of it is _ 


not nearly so often, or so insistently, told as what we have 
said above. Strange things can happen to both freedom 
and law when man puts asunder from them what Ged has 
joined together in our heritage, namely faith and love, as 
these are interpreted in the Hebrew and Christian tradi- 
tions of our heritage. 

In the administration of our heritage in South Africa, 
the senior and the major partner is the Afrikaner people. 
One of the most important things therefore that has been 
happening recently is what Afrikaners have been saying 
about our heritage and our destiny in South Africa. It is 
all the more important that some of these Afrikaners are 
loyal sons and respected leaders of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, some are profcssors in Afrikaans universities, 
some are or were, active members of the Nationalist Perty. 
These men have been reminding us that if we claim to be 
custodians of the heritage of Western Civilization, if we say 
that we are the representatives in this continent and during 
this century of Faith and Freedom, Law and Love, then we 
must prove to the world that we are worthy of so great a 
tryst. ‘The guardians of the heritage must not turn out to 
be warders of a prison or, worse still, the watch over a 
tomb ! 

Dr. B. B. Keet has spoken of our destiny in his book 
Whither South Africa, and as we have read we have sensed 
a mind so spacious, and an understanding so sympathetic 
that we pay tribute to a great South African. Dr. Ben 
Marais in his Kleur Krisis en die Weste has challenged us to 
think more deeply and honestly about the exploded myths 
upon which colour prejudice rests, and Dr, P. V. Pistorius 
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_ in his No Further Trek appeals with compelling logic for 


“calm deliberation between a united white South Africa 


and the leaders of the Bantu.” 


Our generation, which has seen the spectacular rise and 
the disastrous fate of a Fuhrer and a Duce, with their doctrine 
of exclusively national demination should thank God that 
in South Africa voices are speaking so essentially Christian 
in their transcendence over the interests of the exclusive 
racial group. 

I wonder if we realise just how urgent and how important 
this matter is. We are so deeply involved emotionally in 
our own situation that it is difficult for us to see it dis- 
passionately in perspective. Let us glance at another 
situation so far removed in time and space that we cannot 
possibly be emotionally involved in it. A short while ago I 
mentioned that for a while Christianity th:ove vigorously in 
North Africa. What happened to that great Christian 
Church in North Africa? It produced some of the great- 
est leaders, thinkers and saints cf the Early Church, so it 
was not leadership that was wanting. We thirk of 
Alexandria, the intellectual headquarters of the Christian 


_ Church when Clement and Origen were at the head of its 


great Catechetical School. We think of Athanasius, the 


_ brilliant champion of the orthodox Christian faith, who was 


Bishop of Alexandria during the Arian controversy. We 
think of Tertullian the great Latin father of the West, and 
of Cyprian of Carthage who led the Church during the 
crises of the Decian persecution and the disciplinary dis- 
turbances to which it gave rise, and who eventually sealed 
his career with martyrdom. We think, finally of the 
greatest of all the Early Church fathers, St. Augustine. 
All these were members of the Church in North Africa. 
And yet at the onset of Islam the Christian Church perish- 
ed, leaving hardly a vestige behind. Why? 

Briefly the answer is this. The ruling groups in North 
Africa, Roman and Punic, spent too much of their energies 
in mutual recrimination and controversy, and too little of 
their energies in the conversion of their own indigenous 
population. Later came the devastation caused by the 
Vandal wars. Then, when the shock of Islam had to be 
encountered, there was no solid Christian foundation in the 
native peoples of the land. The superstructure of the 
ruling peoples, weakened by controversy, then broken by 
war, was not strong enough to withstand the impact of the 
virile new faith of Islam. 

C. P. Groves, the historian of The Planting of Chris- 
tianity in Africa, states: “ And so the sad fact confronts 
us that North Africa is the land of the vanished Church. 
There is no morc vivid warning that to fail to shar- the 
faith with all around is to let it die.” 


II. The Rev. Basil H. M. Brcwn, Charman of 
the Congregat’onal Assembly : speaking on “ ‘The 
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Task of the Church in South Africa to-day.” said : 

“Two facts have been very forcibly imprinted upon my 
mind during this year of office. The first is the fact of 
our history, the second the thrilling upsurge of new life, 
especially in our European Churches. You cannot travel 
widely through the Cape Province without becoming cons- 
cious of how deeply rooted we are in the hisotry and 
development of our land. 160 years of ministry have 
woven us inextricably into the South African scene. The 
tradition of van der Kemp, of John Philip, of Robert 
Moffatt, of Livingstone and many another of our early 
pioneers in the missionary field is writ in living characters 
in the life of our churches as it has been woven into the 
developing trends of our country’s life. 

But we must be careful not just to live upon the tradi- 
tions of the past. 

It is indeed with gladness of heart that we have heard of 
the record response in candidates for the ministry from 
our Coloured Churches. With judicious grouping of 
smaller churches, it should be possible for us to be able to 
fully staff our vacant Coloured churches within the next 
few years. I would however like to sound a word of 
warning, firstly that we should not regard the grouping of 
Churches as the ideal solution but rather as a temporary 
expedient to meet a crisis. 

If the response from our Coloured and European 
churches for the claims of the ministry has been reason- 
ably good in recent years, it is unhappily very much the 
reverse in regard to our Xosa-speaking work. Here there 
is a woeful lack of candidates. We have only trained two 
men in the last seven years and one will qualify at the end 
of the year, and we have lost several senior men through 
death. Much of our work is languishing for lack of train- 
ed ministerial leadership and we, who were first in the 
field in serving the AmaXosa people, are, if not actually 
losing ground, certainly not progressing as we should. It 
has saddened my heart to visit mission stations with a 
wonderful record in the past to find tumbled down and 
neglected buildings, a mere handful to welcome their 
Chairman, a general lack of spiritual drive and forceful- 
ness. In some instances these historic strongholds of our 
work have been vacant for years. They are crying out for 
spiritual leadership. I cannot believe that our Xosa 
churches cannot match the crisis and the challenge of the 
hour by bringing forth young men who have heard the call 
and challenge of their Lord. Serious consideration needs 
to be given to this situation as also to the problem of the 
siting of many of our older missions where shifts of popu- 
lation have carried our people far away from where our 
buildings stand. 

Something very thrilling is happening in our European 
work and during the year I have been caught up in the 
a'most exciting atmosphere of Church extension all along 
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the line. In Natal, in the North and in the West we are 
on the march. There is enthusiasm, and imagination and 
vision and practical determination behind this forward 
reach. They stand for living cells of Christian influence 
patterned on our Congregational churchmanship. ‘They 
stand with the old stalwarts of many years as part of the 
destiny of our land. 


I have stressed this multiracial character of our family, 
not only because we regard it as a precious heritage, or as a 
present necessity in the life of our country (shared in 
common with most of the other English-speaking churches) 
but because the whole principle of inter-racial collabora- 
tion, consultation, and conference, has becn placed in 
jeopardy by all the trends of recent legislation within our 
country and the tragic fragmentation of its life on ethnic 
and racial lines. 


I believe that the time has come when the Church of 
Jesus Christ on this land must both rediscover and restate 
its sense of mission. The State has reared the ‘ Golden 
Calf’ of ‘ Apartheid’ and South Africa is in danger of 
bowing down to worship an idol God, and setting aside its 
treasured Christian heritage and love of justice and free- 
dom in pursuit of a political whim. As in the distant days 
when the voices of men challenged the Voice of God and 
He raised up men to champion His cause, so I believe His 
call and challenge comes with renewed power to His church 
today calling us to say with no uncertain voice “‘ Thus 
saith the Lord. This is the Way. Walk ye in it.” 


I want to say this with no uncertainty and with no ambi- 
guity, that I believe the answer to South Africa’s problems, 
lies not with the Houses of Parliament, but with the 
Church, lies not in political action nor in any political 
ideology such as ‘ apartheid,’ nor even in the economic 
improvement in the lot of all our peoples, vitally important 
as that is ; it lies in the serious and sincere application of 
Christian principles in every sphere of our national life, it 
lies in the spirit of Christ, the spirit of respect and tolerance 
actively shown in all our race relationships and inter-racial 
contacts, it lies in taking the rich gold currency of the 
Sermon on the Mount and putting it into circulation in 
our common life, in our political thinking and our adminis- 
trative action, it lies in taking the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan and living it, instead of talking piously of Chris- 
tian or of national or of Christian-national ideals, where 
the term Christian is limited to a narrow Calvinism, and 
the term national to an exclusive and permanently superior 
white group predominantly of one race. 


Christianity came to South Africa to show us how we 
could live together, not to devise ways and means of our 
living apart. We have somewhat airily at times described 
ourselves as a Christian Country. In humility and peni- 
tence before God I suggest that everyone of us needs to 
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search our hearts and ask ourselves whether it is really true. 


' It is not enough that we should be Christian in name. 
It is not enough that our way of life should have been 
guided by our Christian heritage. It is not enough that 
among the countries of the modern world we should record 


a higher average than most in Church attendance. It is 


not enough that prayer is written into our parliamentary 
institutions. It is essential if we are to be true to the 
great Lord of life, that we should ask whether we are 
Christian in practice. Is the spirit of Christ, who came to 
make all men realise their essential oneness in God’s love, 
in this tragic fragmentation of our national life, this sepa- 
ration of man from man at al ost every level cf his living ? 
In humility and to our shame, I say it is not. 

I believe that ve in the Christian Church © ust restate 
our mission in South Africa today. We declare plainly 
that we seek a country, that we seek South Africa for God, 
for the Christian way of life in practical terms, for justice 
and fair play and freedom for all. We declare plainly that 
we seek a country where the spirit of Jesus Christ is real in 
race relationships, where man has a value as man and not 


* aes 
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as the child of a particular group. Where the law of God 


and the ideals of the Christian way of life are enshrined not 


merely in theory, but in the day to day living of our people.” ~ 


Ill. The Rt. Rev. H. H. Munro, M.A., Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, 
addressing the Ecumenical Conference of Protestant 
Churches in Johannesburg, as reported by Sapa said: 
“Half the population of South Africa is living below the 
poverty line. Grinding poverty recognises no colour bar. 
The biggest single factor in our community today is pov- 
erty, and ideological and political problems should not be 
allowed to confuse us as to the enormity of the economic 
problem. 

“Tt is not enough to study the fact that in our community 
some are white, some black and others intermediate. We 
must keep to the forefront that our rapid social change has 
meant that a large and increasing proportion of the com- 
munity is grindingly poor.” 

Mr. Munro said that statistics on the extent of poverty 
in South Africa were not complete, but it was quite clear 
that more than half the total community existed below the 
poverty line. This marked the level at which people 
could merely maintain life, without extras or pleasures. 
Poverty, as experienced in the towns, knew no colour bar. 
Its effects were the same everywhere. When health was 
harmed by deficiency diseases people were less able to 
work, and expectation of life was drastically shortened. In 
some Native urban areas the average expectation of life 
was under 21 years. 

“These conditions rapidly foster a spiritual and psycho- 
logical deterioration in many directions—a hopeless and 
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apathetic outlook on life, a lack of initiative and leadership, 
a progressive incapacity for self-help, a drop in personal and 
public moral standards.” 

Mr. Munro said one of the results of poverty was an 
increase in the crime rate. ‘‘ Crime becomes one of the 
few alternative means of earning a living.” 

An alternative, was for both parents to take up employ- 
ment, he said. ‘This involved the partial or complete 
breakdown of the family unit, which could then foster 
juvenile delinquency. It was clear that all this produced 
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conditions in which human decency became increasingly 
difficult and in which the motivation of vice was strength- 
ened, 

“All are potent factors for the disintegration of the 
community. A unique feature of poverty in South 
Africa was that it was experienced by many in full-time 
employment. and when a community could not rise above 
the poverty line by full use of its labour, it suggested a 
basic flaw in the whole character of the economic process 
in South Africa.” 


American influences on African Education (1) 


DUCATIONISTS in South Africa, as in most coun- 
tries after the wars, have bent a critical eye upon the 
systems of public education and especially upon that part 
of them which deals with examinations, which indeed, 
though not intended so to do, have generally controlled 
the syllabuses and methods of teaching in the schools. 
Periodically this discontent has boiled over into rebellion, 
and at teachers’ conferences and parent-teacher mectings, 
the whole system of public examination has been exhibited 
as the dead hand that frustrates every noble effort to give 
the pupil an education that is alive and modern, and better 
fitted to prepare him for the life that he will really live after 
scheol. But rage as the reformers please, the examina- 
tions remain! They may change their form, campaigns 
may be waged against home-work, against examination 
pressure, against the abuse of memory and the rote acquisi- 
tion of multitudinous facts, against inadequacies of learn- 
ing to read, write and count, against the use of “ tran- 
quillizers ’ and other adventitious aids to a quiet mind, 
but when all is said and done the examinations in some 
form or other : tay with us. 

In the early twenties when the existence of Fort Hare 
was an educational topic of some interest, there was an 
outcry against the matriculation examination which ad- 
mitted to the universities, but also marked the successful 
end of the High School course. It was administered by a 
joint board of university professors and school teachers, 
specialists in the various subjects of the ord’naiy curri- 
culum, but it does it no injustice to say that its eye was 
more on university-entrance than on school-leaving. It 
was, from the point of view of the teacher and the ordinary 
pupil, unsatisfactory, for only a small minority of pupils 
did in fact proceed to the university. One consequence 
of the criticism was that the provincial education depart- 
ments, one by one, adopted their own leaving certificates 
but so arranged their requirements that if certain stipula- 
tions were accepted, the leaving certificate was recognised 
by the universities. This latter is now indeed the usual 
mode of entrance to university except where the student is 
not proceeding direct from school, when he must satisfy 


the Joint Board, which also, of course, still imposes its 
conditions for its own purposes on the provincial leaving- 
examinations. 

It will easily be imagined that any outcry against the 
tyranny of public examinations on the part of white youths 
was intensified where non-European people were concern- 
ed. This indeed happened, and with justification, for in 
addition to a programme perhaps too rigorously academic, 
the Bantu had to overleap the hurdle that his instruction 
and his examination had to be taken in one of the two 
official languages of the Union, then English and Hollands, 
—for him generally English. The Bantu student could 
include his mother tongue in his curriculum and in this 
had some advantage over his European competitor, but 
this compensated him only in a minor degree for his dis- 
ability in having to employ as medium a tongue not his 
own language. 

This was the situation in 1920 when Fort Hare, in 
common with other African Colleges and schools, received 
a visit from an American team of educators, dispatched by 
one of the smaller American Foundations—the Phelps 
Stokes Fund—to study the education of Africans with a 
view to its improvement. ‘This Commission had already 
visited West Africa when they arrived in the Union. 
Here they had the assistance of Dr. C. T. Loram who, like 
Dr. Roberts, was cne of the members of the newly appoint- 
ed Native Affairs Commission, himself a noted educationist 
who had already published a monograph on The Education 
of the South African Native. For my present purpose I 
wish to refer to two members only of this American group, 
viz. the European Chairman, Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, and 
the only African member, Dr. James E. K. Aggrey. 

Dr. Jesse Jones, by birth a Welshman, was a graduate of 
several American Colleges and notably of Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary where he took a B.D., and of Columbia 
University where he studied sociology and took a Ph.D. 
He had been Director of Research for seven years at the 
well known American Hampton Institute for negroes, and 
had subsequently been employed in the U.S. Census 
Bureau, As Educational Director of the Phelps-Stokes 
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Fund, Dr. Jones had published the results of a survey of 
Negro Colleges and schools which had become recognised 
as a standard work of reference. Well qualified as he was 
by training, and experience of negro youth, the most not- 
able characteristic of his suitability for such an investiga- 
tion as he was engaged upon, was an intense interest in 
people, a broad humanity which included in its purview 
underprivileged people of whatever race, and a profound 
belief in education as a lever for the uplift of peoples. 
The principles which he emphasized and which formed 
the text of all his speaking and writing were those he had 
seen exemplified in the two great American Institutes, 
Hampton and Tuskegee. In any introduction of civiliza- 
tion, as the West knows it, to backward, and still more to 
primitive people, he claimed that one could more easily 
distinguish the essential from the inessential than in more 
advanced communities, and he applied this to education as 
a social discipline. The order of emphasis in education 
for him was, first health and sanitation ; then appreciation 
and care of the environment, material and human ; then 
the transmission of the heritage of the past; and lastly, 
re-creation, (not recreation), physically, mentally and 
spiritually. ‘The United States, which had adopted edu- 
cation as one of the main instruments in the welding of its 
heterogeneous population-elements into one homogeneous 
state, and in this task had been confronted by people un- 
instructed in the techniques of modern civilization, was 
well placed to recall educationists everywhere in Africa to 
a re-examination of the aims they were endeavouring to 
reach in applying Western education to African peoples. 
The mere act of teaching Africans was enough to confront 
anyone with the query: Why am I teaching What to 
Whom? so that America, with its reliance on private 
initiative and private endowment of education, as opposed 
to state-subsidized and state-inspected schools, brought a 
gentle breeze into that division of the South African school 
system which deals with non-Europeans, and it proved to 
be a healthful air that refreshed, re-invigorated and con- 
firmed, instead of blasting like a hurricane. 

As always happens, of course, in a mixed community, it 
was the man of colour who attracted the lime-light. Dr. 
Aggrey was a coal-black negro from the Gold Coast, now 
called Ghana. He had spent many years as student and 
teacher in the United States and had studied in several of 
its universities. He paid two visits to South Africa, for he 
was a member of both Phelps-Stokes Commissions that 
investigated African education in West-South, and East, 
and with a knowledge of the Negro situation in the U.S. 
that was both intensive and extensive, he must have been 
before his death one of the best informed educators any- 
where. His was an attractive personality in private, and 
he was an excellent platform speaker, casily and with 
great good humour putting across his special brand of the 
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philosophy of co-existence to both white and black. ‘This 
was timely for South Africa, where in the early twenties 
every orator on the race problem was preaching the need 
for co-operation between the races. This of course was 
prior to the advent of the first Hertzog government of 
1924, and long before the Hertzog Bills of 1936, when the 


‘white man’s fear of being swamped at the polls by the 


growth of the native franchise in the Cape Province, started 
the series of legizlat ve political and social restrictions which 
reached their logical term in 1959, when all representation 


of non-Europeans in Parliament, even by white members — 


elected on a communal franchise, was withdrawn. Here is the 
crux that confronts all South African statesmen and people, 
and that still awaits resolution : how black and white, in- 
habiting the same sub-continent, can, acceptably to all, 
co-exist without the numerically greater but less advanced 
group bringing the whole state to ruin. Aggrey had a 
moderating influence upon the black section of the people, 
and undoubtedly heiped at that time to make a Christian 
relationship between the groups more credible. Whether 
he would have had the same acceptance, at the present day, 
of his genial, genuine, Christian philosophy of the white 
and black keys of the pianoforte being both necessary for 
real harmony, is gravely to be doubted. Sinc: then we have 
seen the extended social emancipation of the American 
negro, and the sweeping appearance of independent 
coloured and biack states in Asia and Africa. One looks 
back on Aggrey’s influence during his short stays here as a 
blessed interlude in a cold war of race which so far has 
defied all attempts at rapprochement. 

Shortly after his visit to South Africa, Aggrey was 
appointed to the staff of the new College in West Africa, 
which was promoted by the Governor of the Gold Coast, 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg, and which has since developed 
into the University of Ghana. Thus the exile returned to 
his own people, but unfortunately the time allowed him 
was very short. He died in the fulness of his powers and 
opportunities. But his example lives on in the minds and 
hearts of those who knew him, and in the thoughts of 
thousands of African boys who know him only through 
what has been written of him, but who find inspiration in 
the record of his career. 

ALEXANDER Kerr. 


Imvo Zabantsundu.”’ 

We congratulate Imvo on completing 75 years of weekly 
publication, in the hundredth year after the birth of its 
first editor-owner, Mr. John Tengo Jabavu. Imvo was 
the first Native Newspaper in general circulation and has 
always been noted for its faithful presentation of news in 
Xhosa and English and on the general soundness of its 
views on public topics, . 
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Field Work Thirty Years Ago 


A PITCHED BATTLE AT CHURCH 


THE Hlubi location covered a large area, and a consider- 
able number of church members whose homes were 
far from the church worshipped in the near-by church in 
the Pondomise location. 
lively body and met weekly. ‘Two meetings a month were 
devotional and the younger women were encouraged to 
take part. The third Thursday was spent in sick visiting 
and on the fourth the women went to the hemes of the 
heathen and preached the gospel to them, in the Pondomise 
and Hlubi locations alternately. On a certain Thursday 
in 1927 the secretary (Pondomise) proposed that the follow- 
ing week they should work in the village of headman 
Mangena (Hlubi) whereupon the Hlubi president proposed 
that they ought to depart from their rota and work in 
Sishuba’s village, for there was much more need of the 
gospel among the Pondomise than among the Hlubi: 
once a quater would be enough for work among them, and 
twice a quarter they should go to the Pondomise. ‘ The 
fat was in the fire.” The secretary flung out at the prcsi- 
dent, ‘‘ You Hlubi think far too much of yourselves : you 
give yourselves such superior airs : you think you are more 
advanced than we are. We dont think so: we are just as 
good as you are, and if you were to read the minutes of the 
Kirk Session you would find that there are more discipline 
cases from your location than from ours.” ‘The battle of 
words grew hotter and hotter, and soon the women were 
at blows. ‘Their shouting attracted the attention of the 
residents and heathen men had to separate the christian 
women. A crowd quickly gathered and the men shep- 
_ herded the women to their homes and kept guard over them 
on Friday in case raids took place. On Saturday the child- 
ren were sent to a distant shop for the week-end supplies 
for it was feared there might be a clash at the local store. 

On Sunday morning as the hour of worship came near 
it was noticed that two groups of women were sitting on 
the ground, one on the Pondomise side of the church and 
the other on the Hlubi side. When the bell began to 
ring they approached the church and when the bell stopped 
they met at the church door, and in an instant knives were 
flashing and clashing and the women became embroiled in 
a rough and tumble. The door-steps were blood-stained, 
and men came from the church and neighbouring homes 
and dragged the women apart, no easy matter for they 
were panting and struggling to get at each other, “ breath- 
‘ing threatening and slaughter.” 

MacQuilkan was at a distant out-station that day, and 
when he got home at sunset he found the elder who had 
been the preacher at Dangeni awaiting him, and at great 

length he got the sad story. It was a bit of a blow for him 


The women’s association was a ° 


for he had had a good day at Xongweni and had seen signs 
of progress. Now this report of what had happened 
seemed to have destroyed the work of years. His prayer 
that night was deeply heart-searching, and next morning 
he was off to Dangeni to see and hear for himself. He 
saw the blood on the steps and there were only two child- 
ren at school—the children of the principal ; the others 
were afraid to come. After some searching he found the 
secretary, unwashed and unkempt and utterly wretched, 
but unrepentant. ‘It was she who began it, and I had 
had no sleep for two nights with my sick child and I hadn’t 
heard from my husband for a long time, and I just didn’t 
know what I said or why Ididit. But it was she who began 
it.” Then, after prayer, he went to the president’s home 
but he couldn’t find her, and he wasn’t surprised. By this 
time there were several elders and deacons on the scene, 
and the elders said they would summon the women to the 
Kirk Session which was due to meet on Friday of that 
week. Friday came but not a single woman appeared— 
nobody expected that they would come. The elders were 
instructed to call them to the next meeting—the church 
procedure in such cases was so well known the women 
would expect to be called. Another month passed and 
nothing happened. ‘The elders did not seem to be much 
worried about the matter. Their attitude was—the wo- 
men know they have done wrong ; they know they must 
appear before the session for discipline. Until they come 
we cannot do anything ; they must confess their sin and be 
put under discipline. At first the incident was news in the 
shops, and at the beer gatherings it was the main topic of 
conversation, but as the weeks and months passed the 
husbands—and some of them were heathen—were worried 
when they observed their wives wilting and mcody and 
depressed, and they too became worried and concerned. 
On his rounds MacQuilkan had talks with them and they 
confessed their distress over the plight of their wives. 
When the fourth kirk session met and there was no sign | 
from the women and the elders insisted that nothing could 
be done till the women came for discipline, MacQuilkan 
read them a lecture to the effect that nothing would happen 
till something happened to them: till they gave up their 
attitude of judges of the guilty: till they considered the 
women as members of the Body of Christ : till they con- 
sidered themselves as sharing in the guilt of the women : 
when one member of the Body suffered all suffered: 
nothing would happen till the church people took the 
women upon their hearts and consciences, till a great wave 
of prayer for the women and for themselves went up to 


God. 


To this end therefore, for the next two months 
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their preachers would visit all the churches and call the 
faithful to earnest daily prayer for the women who had cut 
themselves off from the church fellowship. He gave them 
outline addresses for them to use in their sermons to the 
congregations. The women’s association was also re- 
quested to join in this prayer campaign, and Tenza and 
some of her like-minded friends took many a long journey 
to talk to the women at the outstations and lead them in 
intercession for the women who had fought. 

After a month it was reported in the kirk session that the 
ice was thawing, that some of the women concerned had 
been seen walking together : they were returning to the 
church : and there was no need any longer for the children 
to stay away from school in case they were attacked by the 
children of the other tribe. But there was no slackening 
of the prayer campaign: in church and in the homes of 
the church people : at the weekly prayer meetings and at 
the women’s association meetings the one matter of prayer 
and discourse was the healing of the broken Body of Christ. 

Seven months after the tragedy all the women came to 
the kirk session, confessed their sin and asked for pardon. 
Their repentance was so genuine and their distress of mind 
so poignant that the kirk session, instead of following the 
custom of making disciplined persons come three times for 
exhortation before being restored, agreed to meet at 
Dangeni the following Sunday and restore the women in 
the presence of the congregation. Sunday was a perfect 
day and the church was packed, and there were as many 
outside as inside. The three front pews were reserved for 
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the Pondomise and Hlubi women and they had agreed 
beforehand that no two of the same tribe should sit to- 
gether—it had to be Pondomise and Hlubi alternately, and 
some of them had their arms enfolding their neighbours to 
show that they were all one in Christ Jesus. The service 
began with the usual praise and prayer. ‘Then Mac- 


Quilkan read a passage from Ephesians, chapter 2, and 


gave a short address appropriate to the cccasion. Next he 
asked a fine old saintly elder to lead in prayer, and the 
prayer was a besieging of the gates of heaven and a laying 
bare of the hearts of the women. Soon the great gather- 
ing was sobbing : and th re were snatches of hymns sung : 
and there were several prayers going on simultaneously : 
the sobbing continued but the tears were tears of the joy of 
reconciliation. All the women who had fought were 
restorcd. And some of the heathen husbands said they 
wished to become christians. And some who had lapsed 
came confessing their sin and scekirg restoration. 

And so it was that what had seemed the death-blow to 
the church at Dangeni and a victory for the powers of 
darkness, was overruled by God for His own good purpose. 
Through the earnest and long-continued prayer of the 
whole christian community there wes brought about a 
great accession to the church. ‘Tribal differences and 
animosities were swallowed up in the victory of the Spirit 
of God. Old things had passed away and all things had 
becomc new. 


D.W.S. 


A Cape Town Mission 


By Rev. F. J. Rumsey 


With Acknowledgement to “‘ The Star in the East” 


N African father of a large family up-country once said: 
“It seems to me that at Cape Town there is a dragon 
that swallows up all our children, for when they go down 
there they never come back.” 
exaggeration of the truth. ‘To use a simile nearer to the 
truth one might say that, for the Africans, Cape Town (or, 
for that matter, any large town in South Africa) is like a 
quagmire, in which many sink, but, amongst those who 
sink, there are many who come to the surface again. 
A comparison between life for the Africans in their 


This, of course, was an 


country homes and life for them in the towns suggests that 
misconduct on the whole is easier for them in the latter. 
Admittedly parental and tribal control in the country have 
weakened, but there are still some restraints in family and 
tribal life which act as a check on misconduct and make it 
difficult. But in town there are no such restraints ; on the 
contrary, conditions sometimes exist in town which not 
only make it quite easy for them to indulge in the pleasures 


of misconduct but even encourage them to do so. Young 
people of both sexes leave their homes and go to town, 
where, outside their working hours, they live a life which is 
entirely independent, with no one to know or to care where 
they are or what they are doing. It is easier to hide them- 
selves there than in the country, and newcomers find a 
customary manner of life which is immoral, and to which 
they may be expected to conform. It was an African 
social worker who said, speaking at a meeting in Cape Town 
about the prevailing misconduct : “ The newcomer is told 
‘This is how we live in town.’ ’? Many there are who pass 
safely through this fire of temptation ; many also fall, and 


some there are who come having already fallen, either at . 


heme or in some other town. 

One of the great joys of cur ministry in Cape Town is in 
welcoming back these who voluntarily return to the Church 
after long periods of absence because of something wrong 
in their lives, There are, for example, the couples who, 
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having lived together unmarried perhaps for many years, 
come to the conclusion, for one reason or another, that they 
must put themselves right with the Church, legalize their 
position, and legitimatize their children. It is often the 
case that such people have, in every other respect, been 
living exemplary lives, being temperate and well behaved, 
and faithful in love to one another, and having family 
prayers every night, but keeping away from the Church, 
knowing that by their irregular life they have forfeited their 
privileges as Church members. There is need of caution 
in welcoming such people on their return. Care must be 
taken, for example, and enquiry must be made, to ascertain 
that neither of them already has a married spouse up- 
country or in some other town. (An unfavourable answer 
to such an enquiry once arrived by post on the morning of 
the day arranged for the wedding, and the couple had to be 
confronted with it when they were already there ‘“ waiting 
in the church.’’) 

But usually there is no such hidden impediment. Before 
the following case is related it should be mentioned that 
every communicant of the Church is given a Church ticket, 
which is a treasured possession as a certificate of status ; 
and one who falls into grave and notorious sin forfeits the 
right to retain it. 

A woman came saying she wished to return to the 
Church. She was a pleasant and motherly looking person 
of about fifty years of age, was neatly dressed, gentle in 
manner, and speaking excellent English. She spoke of the 
home of her birth and up-bringing—a place far away up- 
country. There she had been sent as a child to boarding 
school on a big Mission of the Church where she had done 
well both in Church and in School. She had been con- 
firmed, and as a scholar she had passed the highest stand- 
ard ; and the priest-in-charge of the Mission had sent her 
to College to train as a School Teacher, paying her fees out 
of his own pocket. At the end of her first College year the 
priest had died. As there was no one else to pay her College 
fees she had to leave the College and go back to her home. 
There she fell into a sin f_r which she forfeited the posses- 
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sion of her Church ticket. In due course she gave birth 
to a child, being still unmarried. As time went on, and 
before recovering her place in the Church, the same thing 
happened again—and then again, andagain. She was now, 
she said, the mother of eight children, and had never been 
married, and had been out of Communion for over thirty 
years. Her present ‘‘ husband,” with whom she had been 
living for the past fourteen years, was the father of the last 
four of her children; he also had formerly beena commun- | 
icant. For the last nine years they had been living in 
one room, in the middle of a congested pondokkie area of 
indescribable squalor and dirt. (This “ room” was sub- 
sequently found to be remarkably tidy and clean). 

What had put this desire into her heart to come back to 
the Church after so many years was that she had been 
dreaming ; not many dreams, but the same dream many 
times repeated. ‘‘ I dream” she said “‘ that I am climbing 
up a very tall tree ; and when I reach the top of that tree I 
can see, far off, a very beautiful mountain ; and I always 
have a great desire to get to that mountain and to climb to 
the top of it. And while I am gazing at that mountain I 
always hear a voice speaking to me. I do not know who 
it is, but it is always the same voice and [ think it is the 
voice of a preacher. And this is what it says: ‘Do you 
want to climb that mountain?’ ‘ Yes,’ I say ‘I long to 
climb that mountain.’ ‘ Well,’ the voice says, ‘ you can- 
not climb that mountain without a a Church ticket.’ ” 
“And so ”’ she said, “‘ I think this means that God is call- 
ing me back to Church.” 

The proposed plan of Church attendance, marriage, 
baptism of the children, and return to Communion, was 
welcomed both by this woman and her “ husband ” and 
duly carried out. The three months of careful preparation 
for return to Communion ended with Christmas Day, 
when, after so many years, they were again at the altar. 
All this happened some two or three years ago, and they 
ere continuing faithful. 

Over such events there is joy in the Church on earth, 
and. we hope, in heaven also. 


lona—Isle of Saints 
By Neil Gunn, Scottish Novelist. 


(With acknowledgements to World Christian Diges') 


HE first time we visited Iona was in a small old cabin 
cruiser which I had bought in Skye. With the help 

of Admiralty charts and good luck, my wife and I managed 
to navigate her southward from anchorage to anchorage 
through extraordinary varieties of weather. And that 
meant, above all, varieties of light. It may seem excessive 
to say that the pounding seas and anxious nights condi- 
tioned us to receive some unforgettable manifestations of 


light, but that is about what happened. It is the light that 
remains, over islands and skerries and seaways and tidal 
rips, along that fantastic western seaboard of Scotland ; and 
if I mention this method of our approach to Iona it is be- 
cause I am still not sure how much it affected what we 
experienced on the ancient isle itself. Indeed, out there, 
any man might surely be forgiven for wondering how much 
this island, in its fabulous setting of sea and sky, affected 
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finally the character of St. Columba himself. 

For we know something about Columba before he left 
Ireland and landed on Iona in the year 563 in his currach 
or longboat, with twelve companions. He was over forty 
then, tall, well featured, full of a restless energy, passionate 
and impetuous as a Donegal Irishman can be. In fact, it 
seems fairly clear that he left Ireland under a cloud, and 
the traditional tale may be worth repeating for more than 
one reason. In the course of his tireless Christianizing in 
Ireland he had come upon a precious manuscript and 
promptly copied it. When Finian, its owner, discovered 
this he angrily demanded the copy. Columba refused to 
give itup. ‘The case was tried before the King of Ireland, 
who gave this judgment : ‘ To every cow her calf, to every 
book its copy.’ Columba was so sore over losing this first 
recorded action for breach of copyright that he gathered 
his clansmen against the King, and, as he himself was 
descended from kings on both sides, the battle was bloody. 
Columba won the battle but had to leave Ireland, and, in 
his fashion, he now vowed to win more souls for eternity 
_ than he had lost in the literary battle. 

* * * * 

So the picture I had of him was not so much that of a 
humble Christian as of a statesman and organizer, almost 
continuously on the move, over sea and land, daring any 
peril, teaching, converting, founding churches, succeed- 
ing—indeed, succeeding so well that still more Irishmen 
settled in Argyll, until at last they managed to give not only 
their kings to Scotland but also their Gaelic tongue and 
their particular methods of church government. All that 
was distinctive of the ancient Pictish Scotland, strong 
enough in its time to repel the Romans, faded away before 
this Columban energy and statesmanship. 

The day we left our anchorage on the Mull side and 
headed across the sound for Iona, it was raining—a dull, 
grey day with a heavy, oily sea-roll, and cold. 

The light had certainly been turned off as we beached 
on Iona. ‘Then we became aware of the geological contrast 
between the raw, harsh, red granite of the Mull shore and 
the smooth coloured pebbles that now gave way as we 
hauled our dinghy up. This was so pleasant a change that 
it was somehow a welcome ; and then we observed springs 
of clear water trickling down through the pebbles. On 
through the pasture land we climbed, until at last we stood 
on top of Dun I, a rounded hill. 

* * * * 

The eye could encompass the whole island easily, for 
there are only some four square miles of it. The coloured 
fields, the pastures dotted with sheep and cattle, the 
straggling line of houses down by the sound, and then the 
church, a stone building, and some ruins—on the ground 
where, nearly fourteen centuries before, Columba and his 
companions, out of wood and wattle and daub, had found- 
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_ eda monastery that in the Dark Ages was a ight to Europe. 


Certainly Iona became to the early Celtic Church as Rome 
to the Roman Church, and the number of famous founda- 
tions by the Celtic Church throughout Europe testify to 
the continuance of the Columban zeal. 

Presently, the sun came through and as we wandered 
about the island, drenched now n a sort of aftermath of 
days of spindrift and light, in a curious detachment of 
wonder, we began to realize how wisely Columba had 
chosen his spot. 

Soon we found ourselves at the old buria! ground, called 
St. Oran’s or Reilig Oran. We discovered that Reilig 
Oran had been the burial place of kings and Scottish chiefs 
for over 1400 years. A Dean of the Isles, who visited Iona 
in 1549, tells of three tembs like small chapels, each with a 
Latin inscription that forty-cight Scottish kings, four Irish 
kings, and eight Norwegian kings were buried here. 
original tombs are gonc, and, as we wandered round, I 
began to realize that most of the Scottish kings must have 
been committed to this sacred soil before 1066. 

* *% * * 

So we came to the Abbey Church which had been res- 
tored in the present century and s‘cod in roofed contrast 
to the monastery ruins beside it. ‘To the north of the 
square tower is the site of the old scriptorium, the writing 
room and library. In Iona’s great days the library was its 
glory. Columba had an early passion for poetry and 
writing, and certainly he set a fashion on Iona that made up 
for the loss of a manuscript over which he had reputedly 
fought so desperate a battle. 

Then we went inside the church, where the communion 
table glowed beneath the large window and a narrow brass 
vase of white irises and blue and pink delphiniums aspired 
in loveliness. Harmony—harmony and light—visions— 
‘an incomparable gladness,’ a belief that ‘ when the heart 
is glad the face blooms.’ But cne cculd go on quoting in 
such terms from Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba. As 
Sixth Abbot in succession to Columba, Adamnan knew 
intimately those who had worked with him, and so felt able 
to vouch for all the strange stories about him. Some of 
them were extraordinary enough, especially in the regions 
of miracles, visions, and prophecies. 

* * * * 

As for his gift of prophecy, here briefly are some of his 
last words on the eve of his death in the year 597 : ‘ Unto 
this place, small and mean though it may be, great homage 
shall be paid, not only by the kings and people of the 
Scots, but by rulers of foreign and barbarous nations and 
their subjects, In great veneration, too, shall it be held by 
men of other churches.’ 

As we know, that early Celtic Church of Columba had 
its day—and then its night. What the barbarians did not 
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But somehow the light was 
never forgotten, and so the pilgrims come from near and 
far, year after year. But that Iona should ever make an 
effort to fulfil Columba’s prophecy about its fate seemed 
to me more unlikely than any miracle. 

Many years pas ed before I visited Iona again. Possibly 
an ancient druid, returning after a long absence to this 
island and finding the Columban brethren building their 
first church, would have experienced a greater surprise 
than mine, but not much. For building was going on, 
monastic ruins were being roofed, men were at work to 
make the Abbey Church once again a missionary centre. 
The Iona Community had come into being, with the Rev. 
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Dr. George Macleod as its leader, a brotherhood of mini- 
sters of the Church of Scotland and laymen. Here are 
their words of belief and hope : ‘ The Abbey Church can- 
not be the exclusive possession of any denomination. It 
belongs to Christendom, and the Church of Scotland 
would restore it in the name of the whole Catholic Church 
throughout the world.’ 

Iona has been known as ‘ Isle of the Druids,’ ‘ Isle of 
Dreams,’ ‘Isle of Saints.’ To Columba it was finally 
“Jona of my heart, Iona of my love.’ And his prophecy 
concluded : ‘ But ere the world come to an end Iona shall 
be as it was.” 


Sursum Corda 
THE WORD MADE FLESH 


A MINISTER, after conducting a service in a prison, 

was moved to speak to one of the men as he passed 
him. He found that he was an educated man awaiting 
trial on a serious charge. Although he had been born and 
brought up in a Christian home, and educated in a Chris- 
tian Institution, the man had remained blind to the truth 
of Christianity. The fact of his circumstances and the 
minister speaking to him in prison made the Word flesh, 
it made it real and true to the prisoner and more real to the 
minister. ‘Today the man is serving his sentence in an- 
other prison, but he continues to write to the minister, and 
has been the means of other prisoners writing to him as 
well. 

Another instance is that of a Headman. As a boy the 
Headman had received religious instruction in day and 
Sunday Schools with no apparent effect or result. The 
Word was made flesh to him years later when, during an 
illness, a minister came to visit and pray with him. 

Do those ministers in particular, who have hospitals and 
prisons in their districts, realise the great opportunity they 
have in visiting either or both? Do they remember as 
they should Christ’s words: “ I was sick and ye visited me, 
in prison and ye came unto me,”’ or is the case with some 
“I was....sick and in prison and ye visited me not.” 
Matt. 25: 43. 

Most ministers and office-bearers do not have prisons or 
hospitals in their districts, but all have the homes of people 
in which there is often sickness, and those who are the 
prisoners of sin and temptation. ‘These in particular, as 
well as all homes, Christian and non-Christian, should be 
visited. Often, as in the case of the minister and many of 
his prison services, there will be no apparent result, but if 
visiting is persisted in, the Word will again be made flesh, 
the truth more real. 

Here are the words of a simple African Evangelist. 
* We Christians deny ourselves blessings by not visiting. 


What greater blessing can a person receive than the hardly 
audible ‘‘ Thank you ” or “‘ God bless you,”’ murmured by 
a sick or aged man or woman as you leave them after a 
visit. By not visiting as we should we deny others as well 
as ourselves the blessing of God.” 

It is only because God in Christ visited men, sick with 
and imprisoned by sin though they were, that there is a 
Church on earth. Today the Church is weaker than it 
should be because of the failure of Christian men and wo- 
men to visit their fellows as they should. For ministers 
and office-bearers, one of their primary duties, as leaders of 
the Church, is to visit. 

From the Bulletin of the Baniu Presbyterian Church. 


Frank Cornner. 

Mr. Frank Cornner died in St. Lucy’s Hospital, at St. 
Cuthbert’s Mission, on 10th August, 1959. In recogni- 
tion of his Diamond Jubilee of Missionary service a biogra- 
phical sketch of this great man appeared in the South 
African Outlook, September, 1957. Having known him, 
and lived and worked with him, for so many years, I use 
the phrase advisedly. He was undoubtedly a great man, 
His long life was a great achievement in continuous trium- 
phing over great trials and difficulties peculiar to himzelf. 
And he was great in loyalty and in reliability, in integrity 
of character, and in firmness of faith ; and he was indefa- 
tigable both in manual and in secretarial labours. 'There 
was greatness also in the courage with which he endured 
his lifelong handicap of lack of education. (He had to 
leave school, and to go to work, at the age of twelve). But 
he diligently read, and gradually <cquired a useful and 
interesting library which, about a year before his death, he 
gave to the staff of St. Lucy’s Hospital, when he was al- 
ready there awaiting his release. And le was a great letter 
writer, often keeping in touch with layworkers who had 


come and gone within his time. —F. J. Rumsey 
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Is there a Practical Alternative to Apartheid in 
Religion ? 
Ben J. Marais, M.A., Th.M., D.Phil. 
With acknowledgment to Optima 
(Concluded) 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 

How far the Dutch Reformed Church has moved away 
from the so-called “scriptural basis” for apartheid 
accepted even ten years ago is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the important document drawn up by a committee 
representing the church in all provinces and forwarded to 
the World Council of Churches in 1956 as representing the 
church’s position. May I quote the final position of the 
church as set forth in that report, and as see auenly 
accepted by all four synods. 

“Starting from the unity of the Church of Christ as 
circumscribed above, and taking the specific racial situation 
in South Africa into careful consideration, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church maintains the following standpoint as its 
policy : 

“(a) ‘That the founding and development of independ- 
ent indigenous churches for the purpose of evangelizing 
the non-White races of South Africa was both necessary 
and in accordance with our understanding of the nature of 
the Church of the Lord Jesus on earth, and has been richly 
blessed in the many years that have passed. 

““(b) ‘That although, under the pressure of circum- 
stances, the historical development in the missionary sphere 
throughout the centuries showed tendencies of un-Chris- 
tian exclusiveness, thus impeding the realization of the 
true Christian fellowship between believers, this has 
happened, not through ill-will towards the non-Whites, 
nor with the approval of the official leadership of the church, 
but must be seen as the result of uncontrollable circum- 
stances and of general human weakness. 

“(c) ‘That in each congregation both the mother church 
and the indigenous daughter churches reserve the right to 
regulate their membership according to the realistic demand 
of circumstances, and in time, it is also the Christian duty 
of the abovementioned churches to educate their members 
for and in the practice of a healthy Christian communion 
of believers, provided the motives for this are good and 
provided the methods used do not give offence.” 

In an explanatory addendum to this declaration of policy 
it is stated: ‘This professed unity in Christ, in our 
opinion, also demands concrete expression not only be- 
tween denominations but also between believers of differ- 
ent nations and races. Just as the church is called to strive 
after a fuller realization of sanctification, so it is also called 
to strive after a better experience of the communion of 
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saints. We therefore accept the existence of separate 
churches according to each indigenous group but, as a 
matter of principle, no person will be excluded from cor- 
porate worship solely on the grounds of race or colour.” 

In conclusion I wish to make a few personal observations. 
In this I do not claim to represent the majority position of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, but rather the position of a 
considerable and fast-growing minority group. 

In our racial situation we are deeply concerned about the 
question : what does the church mean in a situation like our 
own? 

While we must never take the attitude that race or 
nation is not important and need not be taken seriously, 


_and while we must admit that Christianity does not destroy 


race or nation, but rather purifies them, we must stress the 
fact that the church transcends race or nation. The church 
is not, and may never be, limited or restricted by consider- 
ations of race or nationality. 

While admitting that races and national states are 
important, we can never agree with those among us who 


contend that these things are of such permanent import- — 


ance that it is the God-given duty of the church to see that 
the cultural and racial integrity of the nation (volk) is in no 
way endangered. For this reason the church, according 
to them, must be organized on strictly national or racial 
lines. 

It is true, of course, that Christianity does not destroy 


natural diversity even in its own circle, but it does break — 


down division between man and man. In Christ isolation 
is broken in principle for ever. 

Pentecost itself bears eternal witness to the character of 
the church as the body of the redcemed from all races and 
nations. For this reason also, the early Christians were 
often called the “third race.” Men of all nations and 
races belonged to the one Church of Christ and were 
members of the same congregations. They were the one 
body of the redeemed. This unity is a given, not a man- 
made unity. 

In our one common Christian Confession we all agree : 
“T believe in one holy catholic Church, the communion of 
Saints.” ‘That has been the historical position of the 
church through the ages. 

But, while we all agree that the Church of Christ is one, 
the application of this principle has, in some concrete 


historical situations, been found extremely difficult. In 
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some cases, churches that confess the essential unity of the 
body of Christ have been forced by these considerations of 
race, history, language, colour or nationality to have sepa- 
rate churches for different racial or linguistic groups. 

Can this ever be Christian ? Can the church ever be 
thus bound by the fetters of race or nation? Perhaps 
most Christians would be inclined to give an immediate 
negative answer to this question. 

But—and again I want to stress this—we must always be 
careful not to view man in the abstract. Every man and 
every church is rooted in some historical situation, and 
this situation cannot be ignored but must be taken into 
account. Is this not exactly what St. Paul did in connection 
with the wide-spread social institution of slavery in his 
own day ? 

If the question were put to me: ‘‘ May we exclude any- 
body from a church on grounds other than that of faith ?” 
I would answer “No.” Any thought of excluding any 
person from worshipping in any Christian church on 
grounds of race or colour, for instance, can never be justi- 
fied. If prejudice or arrogance alone is the ground for 
separate churches, it must always be condemned. And 
in that degree that any separate church 7s founded on these 
grounds it is founded on an un-Christian basis. 

The question may be asked: To what degree is the 
separate church system in South Africa at the present time 
(and not only in the Dutch Reformed Church) based on an 
unwillingness of Whites to worship regularly or naturally 
with non-Whites or on a more positive basis in which the 
cultural, educational, and linguistic realities are decisive ? 

I fear that any honest person will have to admit that for 
many Whites it is based on an unwillingness to worship 
with non-Whites. To change this attitude and make 
White believers willing to worship with non-White believers 
in a natural and Christian way will be a long and difficult 
process. Yet to be Christian the church will have to free 
itself of this attitude, whether we ultimately have separate 
or mixed racial communities. If, after that, separate 
churches, for practical reasons without this negative, 
exclusive attitude, still exist, I for one can see no objection 
to it on condition, of course, that there is natural and nor- 
mal contact between the different groups of believers. 

I do believe that separate (not segregated) churches, 
in many concrete situations can be justified on grounds of 
culture, language, or even colour (to the extent that colour 
and language or cultural differences run parallel), but— 
and this seems to me the crux of the whole matter—on 
condition that there is no exclusion of people from any church 
on any of these grounds. ‘The moment a White Christian 
group for instance excludes coloured people from common 
worship it is un-Christian. The fact of separate churches 
for different groups, on the other hand, may for many 
practical reasons be wise and profitable, as long as this 
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arrangement, based on diversity, is not allowed to become 
division and exclusion. As long as there is no exclusion 
from common worship, I cannot see in what way inde- 
pendent “ indigenous ” or “ racial’ churches, for instance 
destroy or deny the real unity of the people of God. 

Any policy of separation on cultural, linguistic or colour 
lines, however, calls for the utmost vigilance and searching 
of conscience. Separation on these lines may have the 
effect not of bridging or overcoming prejudices but of 
giving these prejudices permanence. Wrong or evil 
motives may very easily slip in and take command so that 
the formation and/or continuance of these separate churches 
may spring not from a sense of Christian responsibility 
and love but from a-desire to get rid of the less developed 
brother on grounds of race and colour. This is and can 
only be a blatant denial of the reality of the Christian 
Koinonia. Any church placed in one of these racial situa- 
tions will continually have to guard against this evil tend- 
ency, andeducate its members, in the light of our deep and 
fundamental unity in Christ, to respect and love every 
member of His household, irrespective of race or colour. 
But this does not mean that separate churches for differ- 
ent racial groups must, in all circumstances, be condemned 
and cannot have beneficial and positive results. I believe 
they can, on condition that real Christian brotherhood is 
not thereby denied in theory or in practice. But there we 
must be very honest and, I fear, very critical of every day 
concepts and slogans. 


New Books 


The People of God, by Donald G. Miller. (S.C.M. Press. 

128 pp. 8/6). 

Here is something of real value, both in itself, and, 
especially because it is so usable. Its writer, who is 
Professor of N.T. at Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, makes no claim that it is original work, 
saying frankly that it is ‘“‘ an abridged version of The Nature 
and Mission of the Church by C. D. Deans.” But it does 
not read like a digest, and as a lively text-book for adult 
bible-classes or discussion groups it is hardly to be better- 
ed. To this end it deserves to be reproduced in the 
‘Fontana’ or some other series of pocket-sized paper- 
backs, to bring it within the reach of many more readers. 
There is light and leading in it on all aspects of the life of 
the Church of Christ. 

Here is a good thought for preachers :—“ True preach- 
ing is God’s mercy in Christ made living in this hour.” 
Or, for the over-ardent devotees of ritual :—‘‘ The pro- 
phets and Jesus were not ruling ritual out of the life of 
God’s people. They were saying rather that when ritual 
ceases to express the heart relationship of the worshipper 
to God, it becomes an impediment rather than an aid, a 
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shield behind which to hide the soul’s true condition rather 
than the means of approach to God. The meaning of 
ritual must be continually re-examined, so that it becomes 


the channel of true devotion rather than a substitute for it.”” 
O38: 
* * * * 
Amos and Micah, by John Marsh, (128 pp. 8/6). 

A general introduction on Prophets and on the making 
of a Prophetic Book, in the light of our present knowledge, 
prefaces the commentary on the messages of these two 
prophets. Many will find this of great value. Each 
prophet is then introduced in his historical setting and the 
reader is thus equipped to grasp what he had to say and 
why. Dr. Marsh (who is Principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, and also the first-named editor of this series) has 
written for the ordinary layman rather than for the scholar, 
and his effort to make clear the circumstances with which 
these prophets dealt is successful. He is at pains also to 
make clear that these books are, in his opinion, not meant 
to be simply the record of what the prophets said on any 
particular occasion in history, but rather the deposit of a 
tradition, treasured for many years and patient of con- 
stantly renewed application. ‘This view he says, “ will be 
a long way from both the older conservatism and the more 
recent historicism,”’ but he hopes that it will contribute to 
a better understanding of the unity of the Holy Scripture. 

O.B. 
* * * * 
1 Corinthians, by W. G. H. Simon, Bishop of LLandaff. 

(157 pp. 10/6). 

The problems, circumstances and topics of this very 
human and inspiring letter are capably dealt with, and the 
running commentary on its text is of great helpfulness. It 
is ecclesiastical rather than devotional, and readers whose 
minds are conditioned by the scientific approach will 
possibly feel now and then that the writer assumes a good 
deal and is reading into the Apostle’s phrases rather more 
than they were intended to convey. He would seem to 
have been a good deal influenced by Dr. Oscar Cullmann. 

It will surprise some that when he comes to the wonder- 
ful 13th chapter, the bishop prefers to use the A.V. word 
‘ charity ’ to the ‘ love ’ of the R.V. and most modern trans- 
lators. His defence of his choice is unexpectedly odd. 
He writes, “‘ The word ‘love ” in modern ears has always 
about it something of the atmosphere of expectancy, of 
looking for some return, which it acquires through its 
associations with sexual love.” A variety of questions 
leap at once to the mind :— Did the poor man never have 
a mother ?—Would he prefer to replace ‘ love’ by ‘ charity 
elsewhere, as, for instance, “‘ Who shall separate us from 
the charity of Christ?” or “ God is Charity,” or again 
‘This is charity that we walk after his commandments ’’? 
However regrettable it may be, ‘ charity ’ no longer means 
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what it did; its wider connotation has been lost from a 


modern epee beyond recall, and would have to be con- 


tinually explained. ae 
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* * * * 


African Farm Labour. A Survey : S.A. Institute of Race 


Relations. 38 pp. 2/6. 


This is one of the Race Relations Institute’s brief surveys . 


giving facts, figures, and statistics. It attempts ‘‘to out- 
line the position of African labourers on white- owned 
farms in South Africa,”’ and deals in sections with different 
aspects, gathering together papers already published in 
Race Relations Journal, Vol. XXVI, nos. 2 and 3, and 
adding some more statistics. There is also the full word- 
ing of the general circular which was issued 14th June, 
1954, by the Secretary for Native Affairs with the con- 
currence of the Secretary for Justice and the Commissioner 
of the South African Police, and which officially inaugu- 
rated the now much publicised ‘“‘ Volunteer Scheme ” 


(Scheme for the employment of petty offenders in non- — 


prescribed areas). 


The Institute queries the legality of the scheme, ang | 


points out the necessity of a judicial commission of inquiry 
into the whole matter. Instead of the judicial commission 
called for, a departmental commission was appointed. 
The memorandum submitted by the Institute, in July of 
this year, to the Committee of Inquiry into Farm Labour, 
is given in this Survey. This is in sections headed: 


Recruitment of Voluntary Labourers; Labour Tenants — 
Use of Prison Labour on Farms ; Use of | 


and Squatters ; 
Alleged Petty Offenders on Farms ; and, with suggested 
reforms of African Farm Labour Recruitment and Condi- 
tions, various cases, including some of malpractice, are 
cited. 

The next sections, 
Law Relating to Farm Labour, 
chapters from Labour in the Farm Economy by Margaret 
Roberts(Institute of Race Relations, 1958). 
under the auspices of the Institute for Social and Economie 
Research of Rhodes University, Miss Roberts was for ten 
months on field work in the Albany district, obtaining 
information about every economic and social aspect of a 
farm-worker’s life. 


** African Farm Labour ”’ and ‘* The 
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farmers to use their labour effectively,” 


Mr. S..J.cdu VToit, 


mics, addressed the Institute’s 1959 Council Meeting on 
* African Farm Labour, 


next given. G.D. 
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The analysis of her information | 
suggests that not only is there little competition for farm 
labour, so that there is little likelihood of a natural rise in 
wages, but also that the inefficiency of farm-workers can _ 
very often “ be directly attributed to the incompetence of | 


Senior Professional Officer of the 
Union Department of Agricultural Marketing and Econo- | 


’” and the text of this address is | 


are the substance of | 


Working 


